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Addressing the question of how schools and teachers 
can foster an advanced level of reading awareness among secondary 
students, this paper focuses on the similarity in language used to 
lescribe recent research on both the composing process and 
comprehension as acts of constructing meaning. It presents a 
perspective on the reading/writing' relationship, and argues that the 
thoughtful reader is one who redids as if composing a text for yet 
another ^^reader who lives within. The paper states that every speech 
act is an action, and that every speaker and every listeiler is trying 
to get the other one in the discourse to behave in a certain way. It 
is noted that this perspective implies that knowing why a speaker 
S'^id something is just as important as knowing what was said, and 
that this — in conjunction with readers monitoring their own 
comprehension — indicates that reading should be viewed as an act of 
composing. In this composing model of reading, the paper argues, 
there are key authorial roles a thoughtful reader must play: planner, 
composer, editor, and monitor, it also describes strategies teachers 
can use in the classroom to promote thoughtf ulness to self (a role 
that encourages students to become better at drawing essential 
inferences from texts), thoughtf ulness to an author, t;he suspending 
of judgment, and critical reading. (CRH) 
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On Becoming a Thoughtful Reader: 
Learning, to Read Like a Writer 

^ We have written this paper in ord€>r to address the question 
of what- schools and teachers should do to foster 'growth among 
secondary students who have jumped epougU hurdles ta earn, the 
.mantle of reader; put differently, we tried to answer the 
question, How can you take sciidents to an advanced level of 
reading awareness? As pondered the question, we began to 
develop a metaphor for what it meant to be a truly competent 
reader. The metaphor was fueled by our fascination with scholars 
«uch as Graves (1982), Murray (1968, 1981), and Flower and Hayes 
(1981), who were developing emerging theories of the composing 
process, and it was fanned, by our preoccupation with various 
schema'-theoretlc accounts of reading by such authors as Rumelhart 
(1980); Collins, Brown, and Urkin (1980); Spiro (1980); and 
Anderson (1977) — all of Which regarded comprehension as an act of 
constructing meaning. What struck us about these independently 
developed accounts of tw6 processes long regarded as separate, 
curricular domains was the similarity of language which these 
scholars used when describing composing and comprehension. Hence 
the genesis ol^ur title. The thoughtful reader, we will argue, 
is the reader who reads as if she were a wr^-ter composing a text 
for yet another Leader who lives within her. 
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Within this metaphorical framework, we will try to persuade 
those who read our text of the truth of our perspective. We plan 
to accomplish this persuasion In thi^ee steps*. First, we give our 
perspective (theory is too generous a label) on the reading/ 
writing relationship. Second, we offer a composing mpdel of 
reading, delineating the key" authorial roles every thoughtful 
reader must playr the planner, the composer, the editor, and the 
monitor. Third, we extend our metaphor of thoughtfulness Into 
the classroom by offering suggestions about some admittedly 
conventional and some* less conventional strategies teachers can 
use to heLp students learn how to' become thoughtful to 
themselves, to authors, and to texts. 

Our Perspective on the Reading/Writing Relationships 

We view reading as the process of negotiating meaning 
betvreen a reader and an author through the medlam of a text. 
(Some may call this reader-author Interaction; others call It 
transaction, the primary differences being that (aj. the 
transactlonallsts have a more contextuallzed view of the 
negotiation, and (b) the transactlonallsts claim that the very 
process 'of negotiation creates a new "whole" that cannot be 
characterized as the mere sum or product of the two points of 
view each held originally.) Texts are written by authors with 
the Intention that readers will create meaning. Now most authors 
are vain ejnough to expect readers to create a meaning that bears 
some resemblarlce to the meaning they had in mind when they wrote 
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the text* But even the most egoistic of writers expect some* , 
variation (that Is part of the fun of writing), and they also 
expect readers to fill In certain gaps In their writing. Mostly 
these are gaps which the authors,, because they deemed the ^ 
Information too obvious or because they wanted to create 
intentional ambiguity, have themselves chos.en to create. Xexts, . 
conversely, are read by c^eaders who expect that authors have been 
as consldelfate as possible in prt^vldlng enough clues about the 
meaning of the text to make it possible for readers to 
reconstruct the. entire message in a model as similar as possible 
to the model the authors had in mind, when chey wrote it. 

The perspective from which our view emanates is labeled 
speech-act theory and represents an example of the application of 
linguistic theory stemming fr(;/ii a branch of linguistics called 
pragmatics • The key concept is that every speecK act, every 
utterance, and every attempt at understanding an- utterance is, at 
heart, an action. Every speaker and every listener is trying to 
get his or her companion in the discourse to behave in a certain 
way. duch a perspective Implies* that knqwing why a speaker said 
something is just as important in interpreting the message as is 
knowing what was said. It also implies that knowing the context 
in which the message was delivered is important to 
interpretation. The question, "What have you been up to lately?" 
requires a different response in a cocktail lounge as compared to 
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th^^xpected response in a 'teachers' lounge or, an academic 

hallway. ^' 

Recently » several writers have applied these notions to 

written text comprehension/ composition 1(Bruce^ 1980^ 1981; 

Tierney, 1982; Tierney, ,LaZ^nsky> Raphael, & Cohen, in press)* 

At the heart of these conceptualizations is the notion that just 

«as readers rely on their knowledge of the subject under ^ 

9* 

consideration in a text, so must they use their knowledge of and 
guesses (inferences) about what, the author is try4.ng to do> or, 
to us^ BrucQ's terminology, what t)ie author*s 'plans" are. 
(Different writers use differeiif terms* We find the terras^ 
"plan," "goals," "intentions," and "purposes", used, synQnomously, 
and. we use them interchangeably in this chapter.) Bruce believes 
that failur^ to recognize authors* plans can int:;erfere with 
something as\simple as finding the main idea t^o something as 
subtle as recognizing personna, tone, or point of view. «Flan 
recognition can make the difference between "minimally sufficient 
comprehension and de^p understanding of a text.** 

Adopting a speech-act or lentratioa 'leads W to, conclude that 

f 

the extent of '^knowledge about goals that are typical of authors 

« * 

and about the conventions they typically use to acTiieve those 

r ' * . ' ■ * 

goars determines how easily readers are able to construe specific 
authors' intentions and meanings. No matter how extensive or 
sparse that knowledge, houever, the assumptions (they may be 
conclusions) readers make about authors' intentions and their own 
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Intentions are precisely what cause them to Interpret particular 

parts of a text as contributing toward those overall intjentions. 

I ' I 

This explains^ of course » why different readers with the same 

amount x>f knowledge about the topic of text can understand and/or 

remember different parts of a text with varying degrees of 

efficiency (Carey, Harste, & Smith, 1981 ;-Tierney, L^iZansky,, 

Raphael & Mosenthal, 1979); they read the authors intentions 

differently and hence Assign different interpretations or 

different degrees of^dmportance to particular ^parts , of a text. ^ 

We would go a step further to suggest that readitig and 
% . .. » ' ^ 

wrltl^ng are situated accom{)lishment;s which involve not only a 

"tug of war" between reader and writ<er but also between the 

reader and herself. -Writers, as they compose texts, consider the 

transactions In which readers are likely to engage. *But also, 

when writers compose text they/negotiate its meaning with what 

Murray zaXls their other self — that inner reader (Murray claims* 

the author is the author's first reader) who continually reacts 

to what the writer has written, is writing, and is about to -write 

(Murray, 1981). Witers use this other' self for at least two 

functions: to ^monitor their composition and to act as their 

first audience. Similarly » readers, as they comprehend texts, 

monitor their own comprehension, asking themselves questions 

like, "How well will ray own inner reader understand what I have 

I y ■ 

composed?" They act as If they were themselves writing. As 
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Tierney (1982) has f^HQd In his analysis of, readers' and writers' 

think-£tloud protoools': 

At points in the text, the mismatch between writers' and 
readers' tHlnk*alouds was apparent: writers suggested * 
concerns which readers did not focus upon, and' readers 
expressed concerns which writers did not appear to consider* 
Thfre was also a sense in which the writers' thlnk-^louds 
suggested that at times writers assumed the role of readers • 
As writers thought aloud, generated text, and mdviSd to the --ti 
next set of subassembly directions^ they would often commeiitjl 
abour. the writers'^ cifaft as readers might. There was also a 
sense in which writers marked their compositions with an 
"okay'' as if the "okay" marked a movement a turn as 

reader to a turn as writer. Analyses of the readers' think*-* 
^ alouds. suggested that the readers often felt frustrated by 
the writers' failure to explain why they were doling what 
' they were d(7lng. Also the readers were o^ten critical of 
the writers^' craft. Including writers' choice of words, 
clarity, and accuracy. There wds a sense in which the 
readers^' think-alouds assumed a reflexive character as if 
the readers were rewriting ^he texts. If Qne perceived the 
readers as craf t'-persons , unwilling to b]|.ame Iheir tools .for * 
(kn^inef fective product, then on^-lnight view. the readers, as 
unwilling to let the text provided srand in the way. of /tUelr 
successful achievement of their goals or pursuit of 
understanding, (p. 78) 

Consistent with this notion of «the reader as a writer, we 
believe that comprehension is, in Its most sensitive realization, 
an act of composing. Whether the transaction is between the 
veadef and a writer^ a writer and his inner reader, or a reader 
and her Inner reader, reading should be viewed as an act of 
compositt^ rather than recitation or eYegurgitation. 

A Composing Model of Reading 
It is our intention ta develop tbe premise that reading is 
an event in which thoughtful readers act as composers. On the 
premise that no one can be a thoughtful ^^reader unless and until 
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one reads as If one were a master vnrlter^ we^^offer a model of 

thoughtful reading iHfhich haa many parallels with models of the 

. \ V ^ 
writing process (Flowers & Hiyes, 1981). Then we will use this 

model as the basis *for discussing th^ processes In which 

thoughtful readers engage, in particular, we will outline the 

essential roles of a thoughtful reader: ' the planner, the 

composer, the editor, and the monitor. s 

Regardless of the reading situation, we hold that thoughtful 

reading entails all four roles Interactively. With a view to 

defining these In more detail, we now turn to a description of 

the thoughtful reader In terms of each role as well as In the 

contej^t of 'different author-reader ^collaborations. 

* 

Reader as Planner 

The thoughtful r€^er plans her reading of a text. Planning 
involves some \orimonly accepted reading behaviors, such as 
setting purpose^s or goals and mobilizing knowledge about the 
•topic (which might lead to predicting what the author will say or 
asking oneself questions that the text might address). But 
it also involves some less commonly acknowledged behaviors such 
as alignment (taking a position of belief with respect to the . 
text and.s.author) . In the role of reader as planner, the reader 
acts in a manner similar to what Flower and Hayes suggest ;ls the 
way writers begin their compositions. The purposes or goals a 
reader may set for herself may be procedural (''Now let's see, I 
want to get a sense of the overall topic"), substantive^ ('*! need 
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to find out what^^were the causes of the Great Depression**) , or . 
Inteutlonal wonder wha^ this author's point Is** or **I wonder 
what I can learn from this*')* 

Goals are^ created by readers. Even If an author (or 
teacher) ha'S certain goals for a text^ readers have to Interpret 
dnd accept them before they can have any effect on the reading* 
A reader may read a text with several' simultaneous goals~some 
she accepted from the author or teacher and some she set for , 
herself. These goals can be embedded In one another, mutually 
supportive 9 or conflicting. Also, .goals may assume different 
levels of specificity, especially as readers fine-tune them along^ 
the way. A writer whom^ one of us Interviewed recently about a ' 
project he had completed on American Indians illustrates this 
notion of fine tuning. His goals for writing an essay changed as 
he planned his text: '*I began with the topic Indians, but that 
was too broad. I decided to narrow/ my focus to the Uopls, but 
that Was not what I was really Interested in. Finally, I decided 
that I really wanted to learn about medicine men.** 

Knowledge mobilization is another major process related to 
planning. The knowledge, or prior experience, that a reader or 
writer mobilizes has an ongoing influence on aspects of 
composing. Indeed, it 1^ well substantiated that readers with 
more- background knowledge are apt to read text with greater 
comprehension, just as writers with more background knowledge ^re 
apt to write more coherently (Anderson, Reynolds,' Scha^lert, & 

ft 

io 
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Goetz, 1977; Tierney, et al.> 1979). But it, is important: to 
Idealize that knowledge mobilization goes beyond mere access to 
in^f ormation. As a reader reads or as a writer writes^ each must 
bring to bear the ^'righf background information^ whether ''right'* 
be measured in terms of (a) the amount of information that is 
appropriate; (b) the level of specijEicity appropriate; (c) the 
timeliness of the information (that is» employing Just that 

"right** piece of information at jast the right time). 

^1 ' * 

From recent surveys of the study habits of high school 
students (Schallert & Tierpey* 1982)^ we conclude that they spead 
very little time researching^ or 'even considering » topics prior 
tCy dutring^' or after reading the text. Most students read a text 
once without* pausing to reflect^ rarely referOto any other 
^ources for relevant information* and rarely consider what they 
already know as they develop plans for dealing with the sv^bject 
matter addressed in a text. 

Anothetr aspect of planning essential to creating meaning is 
alignment with respect to text and author. When a reader align*^ 
herself vis^a-vis the text and/or author » she decided upon the 
position of credulity she will take. For example* she may find 
herself identifying with a character In a narrative or she may 
decide to assume the position of an eyewitness to the events in a 
story or historical account. She may decide to side with the 
author of a peirsuasive text and take his point of view, or she 
may decide to do battle with the author. 
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Ignments has a powerful effect on comprehension and 
niemory# Tlerney and his colleagues (Tlerney et al«| 1979) gave 
^ groups of college students texts to read that differed only In 
terms of the explicitly Identified author— who was either an 
administrator or a students They fouu^ that students given the 
student version developed fuller understandings and more critical 
appraisals of ^ what the author was doing. Tlerney attributed this 
difference to' students* disposition to Identify more readily with 
the student than the administrator author. In some other. work>.. 
Tlerney (Tlerney, et al., in press) found that students who made 
some dgiclslon about how to align themselves with the author and 
his Intentions were better able to figure out how to follow a ^ 
complex set of directions for putting together a model water 
pump. ' , 

Obviously this aspect of planq^lngi like the others; requires 
constant monitoring and modification along^the way. And 
sometimes readers will be more successful than at other times in 
aliening themselves. But the critical point is that alignment 
influences comprehension and the consequent model of meaning a 
redder is able to build from the cues provided by the text on the 
page'.' 

The Composer .of MeSining 

We- know that the plans a reader brings to a text and the 
knowledge domains she selects as candidates to be modified by the 
information in the text influence the meanitig she composes. 

\ 
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Regardless of chose plans however^ every reader mu8t» at every 

* t 

Instant during reading^ satisfy herself about what the meaning of 
the current text she has composed. She views the text on the 
page as one of many .resources she has"^ available for creating the 
Inner text (the one she Is writing for her Inner reader); these 
resources Include^ along with her current assessment of what she 
already knows » the .goals she has accepted for reading the text^ 
the prediction? she has made^ and ^the quest;ions sh& has asked. 
The text is but a blueprint for meaning; the re;.ader must create 
her ownVmage of what the edifice looks like. That Image i,s her 
model of meaning^ what she will pass on to her Inner reader. 

The^/drlvlng force In building the model of meaning Is a 
quest fbx coherence. The reader strives t^^^k^^ things fit. Not 
only does snS^^nt each Idea to fit with her Initial expectations 
about the text; sh& also wants each succeeding text segment to 
fit with the model In whatever state It currently exists. To 

4 

achieve that flt^ she often has "to fill In gaps that did not 
appear In her blueprint (the text on the page); we call these 
Inferences ("He must be the hero!" or "She must be going to buy a 
new car"). Other times » she has to revise her model because 
subsequent data from the blueprint are too convincing for her to 
maintain her current working model of UiCanlng ("He can't be the 
hero If he did that!" or "No, it's a mink coat!'*). Sometimes in 
order to maintain the fit, she will have to refine or even 
redefine her purpose because the model she has built requires it 
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(**It*8 more Interesting to try to see what this guy Is trying to 
convince me of than It Is to learn about new car. models")* Other 
times, and there Is considerable evidence for this (Barclett, 
1932; Steffensen, Joag-dev, & Anderson, 1979), dhe will Ignore 
data froni the blueprint In order to maintain her model ("That 
Just can't be true I"). 

The point is that every reader strives for that . fit between 
her current working model and the data she interprets to be in 
the blueprint (the text on the page). Homeostasis and 
equilibrium are the goals of model building. And the reason . 
every reader wants these is that she wants to make the task of 
reading as simple as possible for, that inner reader she knows is 
going to read the text she is composing. 
The Editor 

Planning and composing never result in a complete text for 
our thougjitful reader; the instant she creates a model she seems 
happy with (one that fits), she adopts the role of editor! We 
have already alluded to this editorial function in suggesting the 
occasional necessity for model revision. But eaitors can require 
more than fine tuning. They can demand wholesale revisions in 
the model. 

If readers are to develop control over the models of meaning 
they build, they must approach a text with the same 
deliberateness, time, and reflection that a good author employs 
as he revises his t^xt. They must examine their developing 
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Interpretations and view the models they bjulld as draft-like In 
quality and subject to revision* Good students engage In 
behaviors .such as rereading^ annotating the text on the page with 
reactions^ and questioning whether the model they have built Is 
what they really want* ^ One should not assume that merely 
allowing time for examination and revision wll4i. elicit such 
behaviors* Most students need to be given support and feedback 
as they attempt to edit the models of meaning they build. 

We would have difficulty Imagining how anybody could 
disagree with these notions^ yet when we examine practice there 
appears to be little support In the offering. In fact» to 
suggest that readers should approach the text as a master writer 
who (carefully crafts an understanding across several drafts — who 
pauses^ rethinks I and reylses-^ls contrary to what we. find In 
practice* Observations of secondary students suggest that they 
appi^oach most text with a single mandate and style*' Their 
mandates Is to read the teoct for purposes of test taking and hence 
they try to memorize. Their style Is to read their textbook 
through only onca> despite the difficulties they have 
concentrating^h what is important in a text. Speed reading is 
often regarded as a panacea and its use is developed with little 
regard for the coadltlons under which rapid reading is either 
detrimental or helpful* Indeed many reading tests and some 
currlcular practices encourage this style. 
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The Monitor 

Every thoughtful ^ Reader needs an executive^ a monitor who 

examines 'the balance of power amongst planner^ composer^ and 

N 

editor^ to decide which of these other roles should dominate the 
process at any given point* ^ The monltbr Is the or\e who decides 
whether the image » the model of meaning^ Is suitable to turn over 
to the reader's Inner reader. The monitor can decide at any 
point during the reading to call up the editor; to ask the ^ 
planner to revise his^goals or to activate a different knowledge 
structure or to assume* a dlff^ent position with respect to the 
author; to tell the composer that he Is giving too much weight to 
some features of the blueprint a t^_the^ expense of other features. 
Like any good executive^ the monitor is sometimes harsh and 
demanding; but at other times » is warm and supportive » acting as 
counselor and commlaerator • And ultimately^ of course^ the 
monitor decides when a text is "ready." 

Our model is depicted graphically in Figure 1. There are 
three major components — a reader^ an author^ and a text. Within 
both the reader and the writer there exist several other 
components. 



I. 

Insert Figure 1 abou^ here< 



Within the author^ there are two kinds of text 
is the text the author has In mind (at however vague a stage of 
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development) vhen he begins the writing process. And there'-^ls 
the text the author has In mind as \\e starts to set* ink to paper. 
It Is different from the first Inner tekt because It has been 
acted upon by the author's planner » composer » editor » and 
monitor. It Is different from the text on the page because It 
can be read and reacted to by the author's Inner reader (what 
Murray calls the other self) and sent back to the writer's four 
selves for reworking. The text on the page, Is Just that***nothlng 
more. (In our' models we do not mean to Imply that a whole text 
Is piroduced at once at any stage along the way *ln either the 
reader's mind or the wrlter'ls mind. These processes are 
repetitive I recursive , and^ sometimes can even occur 
simultaneously. ) 

Within the reader , there are also two texts. The first Is 
the text that, the reader prepares for her, four selves ( planner ^ 
composer y editor » and monitor) to react to." It Is different from 
the text on the page because It had to be Interpreted even to get 
Into the reader's working memory^ And It Is different from the 
Inner text the reader's four selves prepare for the Inner reader 
precisely as a function of the way those four selves modify It In 
preparation for the Inner reader. 

There you have our model of reader as writer. Reading 
occurs In a complex collaborative context. The collaboration 
occurs among all major components In the model (and Is depicted 

0 

graphically by dotted lines). First, the reader (in all of her 
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four roles) must collaborate with the author Implied by the text 

on the page to decide upon the intentions of^that author and how 

* 

they mesh with her goals. Second, the reader collaboraties with 
text 9 deciding what cues from that blueprint deserve what weight 
in helping to build a model of meaning • Third , the reader's four 
selves (planner 9 composer , editor, and monitor^ must collaborate 
with one another in order to build the best, most coherent, and 
most considerate model of meaning possible • Fourth, the ultimate 
collaboration occurs when the reader confronts the inner reader, 
the one for whom this gift has been prepared, and waits patiently 
for a sign from the Inner reader Indicating "Yes, I understand*" 
' Promoting Thoughtful Reading In the '. Classroom 

I 

Another way of characterizing this juggling act called 
reading is to imagine that a thoughtful reader attempts to decide 

where her thought fulness will be focused as she balancei^' a 

i . . * 

variety of collaborative relationships: she can be thoughtful to 
^herself, thoughtful to the text, and* thoughtful to the author* 
We find it useful, for purposes of demonstrating instructional 
activities, to decompose our generic and holistic notion of 
thoughtfulness into these three facets (self, text., and author)* 
In doing so, we commit the cardinal sin of. implying that these 
are separable and distinct components* ^Rest assured that we 
intend no such implication* We know that they are but different . 
perspectives on the same unitary thoughtfulness, and we know that 

V 

sometimes the best way to be thoughtful to an author is to be 
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thoughtful to ourselves (and vice versa, of course). 
Konetheless^ we find the decomposition useful In order to get a 
sharper picture of what we mean by thought fulness; also» we think 
that' there will be times^ purposes^ ^and situations In which a 

reader will want to focus her thought fulness on one of these 

* 

elements In the reading situation the expense^ perhaps ^ of the 
otl>er two* As we decompose this thoughtfulness^ we will attempt 
to reach two goals. Firsts we try to show how each of these foci 
Implicates^ In' different degrees » each of the reader's four 
selves (planner^ composer » editor^ and monitor). Second^ we 
outline Instructional activities designed to facilitate eac]^ type 
of thought fulness; 
Thoughtfulness to Self 

The best way for a reader to be thoughtful to herself Is to 
emphasize the role of planner while reading. Let us Illustrate 
what we mean. Hansen and PearsoA (1983) trained groups of 
fourth-grade students to become better at drawing essential 
inferences from texts by encouraging thern^ prior to reading , to 
discuss personaf^* experiences related to the topic of the 
selection and to predict what might' happen in the story. 
Additionally, they often discussed with these students why they 
were doing the^B activities ("because comprehension is easier 
whi^n you compare wh^t happens in a text to what you already know 
about*' )• One day, one of the students came tor the reading group 
and volunteered, "Say, you know what I did the other dayxwhen we 
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were in the library? I got out a book about whales. And before 
I read It^ I sat down and said to myself^ 'What do I already know 
about whales -that 'will help ne understand this book?* And I 
wrote It down." 

.-- ' ♦ 

• • • • * 

• * ft 

Now this student clearly took to heart what the tea,chers Xn 

Hansen and Pearson's study w^re trying tc^^each him. He was 

taking control over the responsibility for his own reading by 

trying to ''simplify the upcoming reading task. He was trying to 

convince himself^ as too few of our elementary or secondary 

» 

students do^ that.he'was not starting out this new reading 
encounter from ground zero. In a sense , he was telling the 
author (and himself) that he already shared some common ground 
and experience with the author aiid that he wa^s going to use^thls 
shared knowledge to minimize the cognitive load the author was ^ 
going to try to place on his shoulders. He ^ was clearly^ engaged 
In^ what all good writers do — planning for the piece they are 
about to compose* Examined fron\^^ another perspective^ he had 
decided that he was going to place himself in what Spiro calls an 
"updating knowledge" mode of reading ( Spiro > 1980). This is a 
mode in which the reader assumes a ceiitral and active stance 
toward the reading act» in which he takes an attitude of 
constructive arrogance ("Let me read this selection to see if the 
aqthor has something to say tnat I didn't already know")0\ 
Perhaps the most notable proponent of reading with a set for 
constructive arrogance was George Bernard ^haw. It is said of 
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Shaw that whenever got a new book » he looked at the title and 
Immedlateily sat down to write a table of contents for It* Upon 
completion, he would 4}eru&e the bobk to see' what the author had 
left outl . ' \_. • . . . • 

There are many ways to promote "constructive arrogance** In 
reading*' In fact^ the whole tradltlop of the d4.tected reading-- 
thinking activity (DRTA) (Stauffer, 1^69) Is philosophically 
consistent with this' principle (although onp can argue that some 
versions of DRTA concentrate more on getting at the text on' the 
page than we Intend)* Several writers have developed^ specific 
procedures that allow teachers to help students strut out tnislr 
prior knowledge about^ a topic before reading a selection oa that 
topic (Pearson & Johnson^ Johnson^ Toms-Bronowski ^ & 

Plttleman, 1982; Pearson & Splro, 1980; Hanff , 1971). 

Pearson and Johnson (1978) call their variation on this 
theme ^'previewing/' The teacher begins with a probe Ilke^ 

"Before we read about X» let's see what we already know about X." 

I* 

Then the teacher proceeds to ask a series of questions that allow 
the students to develop hypotheses and guesses concerning what 
will occur In the selection* Following the reading^ the teacher 
asks students to discuss their guesses^ hypotheses^ and 
predictions in relation to what they perceive as actually having 
appeared in. the text* The focus in such a procedure^ as is true 
for all of these techniques » Is on "updating knowledge/' on 
integrating what you know with what is in a text* 
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^ In the semantic mapping approach f!lohnson^ et alO> the 
teacher begins by placing a *key (and hopefully familiar) concept 

^ from the selection on the chalkboacd. Students then free 

.' ' ^ ' 

associate individually with that concept ^ jptti^ng down categories 

of concepts that the key word makes them think of. Then ^ 'meeting 

as a group ^ they t^Mild a common semantic map of categories '" 

related to that word^ they label the categories ^ and they discuss 

what they included and why*- The implicit puvpose for the.. 

. subsequeint reading assignment is to update the group semantic 

map» an activity t;hat can profitably follow the reading of the 

passage. . ^ , 

Hanf's (I9vll) procedure is more like Bernard thaw's stance^ 

« 

The teacher begins with a question like ''What would, you. expect 
to find in. a book with the^tltle^ Early Man ? \{hat would some of 
the chapter titles and subheadings be?" The students and teacher 
^ then build what is essentially a table of contents for the 

selection^ afterwards reading and comparing their schema with the 
author's. • 

These are all laudable techniques » and we encourage teachers 
to use them in literature and content area classes (they really 
do help). However 9 they all lack one essential feature : in none 
of them is there provision for turning the strategy over to the 

m 

Students in order to help them develop the kind of ownership over 

■ 

the strategy that will guarantee that they can and will use it on 
their own (as did the student from the Hansen and Pearson study). 
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We « wish we had more evidence about techniques^ teachers, can use to 

I 

i ^' ' ■ \ • I 

bridge the* gap between teacher-^conirolled and stddent-controlled 
, application of those strategies. About the only recommendation 
we can make at present la. to require students to try these 
activities on their own after several have been done as a group. 
Then students can meet with the teacher to discuss similarities 
and' differences among Individuals' maps or previews In an effort 
to provide ^utually supportive feedback. * ^ . ' « 

Another shortcoming of the activities discussed so far is 
that the^^ have emphasized things teachers can do before and, to a 
I'^sser extent, after reading to help students build both a qental 
model and a written schematlzatlon^of what they know about a 
topic. ^ We l\ave not emphasized what can or should go on during 
reading. In other words, we have not shown how the planner has 
to Interact with the composer, monitor, and editor to alter 
strategies during reading. In the ideal situation, studen&s will 
learn to use an updating-knowledge set to .evaluate their ongoing 
processing of text; that Is,. as they read, they will compare and 
contrast what they garner froih a text with their current model of 
knowledge of ^he topic th^t the text addresses. They may revise 
their mental mode/ (and maybe. even their wrltter> record of that 
model) along the way. Tliey will pause and reflect during their 
'reading; they ^ay hold discussions with themselves on Issues 
like, "How does that jibe with what I already know?" or "Hm;; I'd 
never thought about It tjiat-%?aybefore! ** or "Now I see why those 
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people left their homeland!" (Notice nhat In these Introspective 

I 

examples y the planner is forced to collaborate with the composer 
and editor.) In fact, marginal notes by expert readers often 
reveal this sort of tug-of^-war amongst planner, composer, editor, 
and the author of the text. Consider the kinds of marginal notes 
you make when you read an Informational text about a familiar 
jtoplc. We think you will find they reveal this kind of mental 
play; we know they do for us. Consl^^also Chat when you read 
an unfamiliar text, you are probably more likely to use 
underlining or marginal notes that reflect an attempt to 
summarize or highlight Information from the text. The point we 

J 

want. to emphasize Is that thought fulness to self while reading 
will reflect thls*^ynamlc Interplay betwen text and 'prior 
knowledge at all points during reading rather than only at two 
static points, before and after reading. 

J There Is at least some empirical support for this"* dynamic 



ongoing view of compo'slng models for reading. Hayes and Tlerney 




(19827 ^ound that hi^h school students could understand and 
remember newspaper articles about 9|:icket better when ^hey first 
read texts about baseball (with or without direct analogies to 
cricket); they also found a tendency JEor students to understand 
better a second cricket article than a first, Implying^ of 

^ourse, that their knowledge structures were being built and 
revised during the reading. Siipllarly, Crafton (1981) found that 

'the best predictor of understanding a second article on a 
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scientific topic was the amount of knowledge growth high school 
students exhibited af ter ^'feadlng a flr^t article on the toplc» 
again Implying that knowledge structures are dynamic » and that 
dynamism Is an Important factor In building models of meaning* 
Graves and his colleagues (Graves, Cooke, & LaBerge, 1983) found 
that high school students who read a 500--word synopsis of complex ^ 
short stories better understood and remembered Information In the 
longer stories but not In the synopsis # 

These are only a few studies (Schumacher, Cronln, Xlare, & 
Moses, 1982; White, 1980) that have examined changes In schemata 
that^ occur along the way during the reading or writing of a 
single selection coupled with an analysis of what effect these ^ 
changes have on subsequent comprehension or composition; more are 
certainly needed* At the very least, however, the studies we^ 
have cited Imp^y thab knowledge structures are (or can be) 
dynamic, which Is precisely the feature we want to attribute to 
our thoughtful reader* 

I - 

Such activities emphasize thoughtf ulness to self in several 
ways* First,, by emphasizing what stddents already know about an 
upcoming selection, they help students to perceive reading as 
^imposing a minimkl rather than a maximal load on new learning* 
Second, they pla^e reader^' purpose into ''proper perspective** by 
suggesting that what is Important is what their new knowledge 
structures will look like after .they have Integrated new 
information in the text into existing knowledge structures* In 
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Other wordav they help students to resist the^ temptation to learn 

and remember the text Information In a dompartmeatallzed schema 

^ } . " / 

to be regurgitated for a test and then purged from memory 



forever. Third , they can help students become self-diagnostic In 
a way that will allow them to allocate the attention and 
cognitive energy they devote to a text differentially. If, for 
example I one of th^se previewing activities reveals to a 
particular student that she knows much about the topic » then she 
can indeed decide to approach the reading with an updating 
knowledge set. If, al^rnatlvely , it reveals a real lack of 
knowledge, then she may want to shift into another mode of 
processing in which she becomes either more thoughtful to the 
text or thoughtful to the author (and in which the composer and 

eal^r assume more dominant roles than does the planner). 
Thought fulh^ss to Author 

There are many ways a reader can be thoughtful to an author. 
For example, a reader can decide that even though she could read 
a text for purposes of updating her knowledge, she is going to 
read the text by trying to get inside the author's head and 
evaluate, it from his point of view, trying to discover his 
intentions and plans. In other words, the reader can '^suspend 
judgment" while reading in order to give the author his day in 
court. In the limiting case of suspended judgment, the reader 
can say to » herself, "Now I know the author knows a lot r more about 
this topic than do I, so what I'll do is to build my model of the 
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meaning of this topic by relying primarily upon the ideas the 
author has put into this text rather than any knowledge I may 
already have.** 

But a reader need not take such an uncritical stance; in 
fact 9 the reader can assume the role of edltor-for-the-author, 
acting as the author's other self. Such a stance requires a 
reader to say» "Now what is it the author Is trying to say and 
how can I help him say it better?" This is^ in facti the role 
that professional journal and book editors play. As an aside, it 
Is exactly the role that we as coauthors of this chapter have 
played with one another in trying to bring off a coherent 
representation of the ideas that seemed so clear in our minds but 
so opaque in print* 

There is a third sense in which a reader can be thoughtful 
to an author. Instead of deciding what the author should have 
said 9 the reader can decide to read to determine the various 
devices the author has used to try to accomplish his purposes as 
author. Here the reader looks at the logical structure of the 
author's arguments, the use of propaganda devices and emotionally 
laden terms, the use of literary devices such as figurative 
language, irony, and various genres. The reader, tfb ^ use a 



classical distinction in composition circles, examines the 
variation in forms the author uses ^ achieve/different 
functions . A reader who assumes this thipd stance can also be 
thought of as engaging in critical reading . 
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Suspending judgment s We have 4 mutual friend who possesses 
a fairly extreme point of view about how reading research ought 
to be conducted* When he reads and is asked to pass judgment on 
an article supporting a view of research diametrically opposed to 
his own he will quite often write something like the following: 
"Given the author's view of what reaox.^ Is and what counts as 
evidence in this world , the author has done a credible Job* 
Before I can accept the article for publication, however, I must 
insist that the author state up front his assumptions about the 
reading process and the nature of reading research for his 
readers to see." What this reveals about our friend is an 
ability to read and evaluate a text from inside the author *s 
head* Granted, he wants the author to tell his readers what his 
assumptions are (and, we suspect, he probably wants the readers 
to reject those assumptions — there Is method in his madness!); 
yet he is able to distinguish the reading of a text from within 
the author's as opposed to within the reader schema* 

But notice that our friend's reading is not driven by the 
text; instead, it is driven by the conclusion he draws about what 
the author's purpose is* A cynic might argue that we need not 
exert much instructional muscle in order to get students to read 
from such a perspective, that they pay all too much respect to 
the author's message when they read* But that cynic would be 
wrong because she would be confusing thought fulness to text with 
thought fulness to author* Recall the evidence we presented 
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suggesting that most high school students (we suspect even 

* » 
college students) are all too thoughtful to the text when they 

read and pay little attention to the author and his Intentions' 

(Schallert & Tleriiey, 1982). 

^ Acting as edltor-for-the^author . Regarding the editorial 

perspective as It relates to being thoughtful to an author » 

Harrison asked high sch^l students to rewrite passages from 

science texts that they found confusing and/or Incomplete 

(Harrison^ 1982). He then gave different students either the 

s 

original or student-edited versions of the texts to read and 
remember. He found that the student-edited versions were better 
comprehended and remembered than were the publisher's originals* 
^We' think Harrlsop*.s experiment has interesting Implications for 
Instruction. As a coordinated reading/writing activity^ English 
teachers could ask group of students Jointly enrolled in a 
history or science class to rewrite parxs of their textbooks in 
ways they think might be helpful to their peers. 

What such a set of activities might do far students is to 
help them realize what every thoughtful reader (and writer) must 
realize: text is not a fixed entity. There are several. ways in 
which text is not fixed* Firsts every gooci composer of t^xt Is 
constantly consulting his or her other self for editorial 
suggestions and revisions. As writers ^ one corftlusion we have 
drawn about our own writing is that we never finish a paper; we 
simply stop writing it* So the particular marks that happen to 
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turn up on the pages of a journal ^ volume » or book are more 
likely to be the accident of a deadline (or boredom' or 
frustration) than any sense of^ closure. Second » a text Is never 
fixed because good authors are always "becoming" and seldom find 
themselves "having arrived" at a fixed iK>int of view. In this 
sense y a text that appears in print is like a snapshot of a 
person on a particular ^day. . Third, a text can never be fixed 

because in order to be a text it has to be interpreted by a 

'J 

reader; we have already shown that variation in jreader background 

•IF 

and purpose will guarantee that a text remains a variable rather 
than a fixed phenomenon. Similarly , we believe that reading , 
like writing, is never complete; one simply stops at some point. 

Another activity that will help make the point about text 
not bein^ a fixed entity is to have student volunteers share with 
the class different revisions of a paragraph or essay. The 
volunteer ccan share with the class 1ier changes and the reasons 
for those changes. Other students can volunteer their reactions 
to the different versions. If you can find a professional writer 
in your area, get him to share the techniques he uses during 
revision. But short of a professional writer, lots of peoples- 
business persons, principals, other teachers — have to write and 
may even revise versions of a text. They 6an shar^e their 

revision experiences too. 

* 

A less natural, but nonetheless instructive, editorial 
activity involves a teacher giving students a passage along with 
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a statement of what the author was trying to accomplish In the 

passage. For example, a teacher could say, "Here tn<i^uthor Is 

trying to create a somber mok to convince us that nuclear 

weapons should be banned* How could she have done a better. job 

of creating that mood and convincing us of her point? '\ Even more 

Instructive would be to offer students passages on both familiar 

and unfamiliar topics scf that they realize that one's ability to 

assume an editorial stance is a function of prior knowledge* 

We ^recently encountered a couple of computer programs for 

reading comprehension instruction that Intrigued us with the 

possibilities they suggested for helping students assume an 
* • 

editorial posture toward reading* In one program, the student is 

instructed to assume that she has just been hired as an editor 

who sits at the rewrite desk of a newspaper (Schnitz & 

Falrweather, 1982)* Her job is to take the phoned-in news items 

'^from reporters in the field and edit them for printing in the 

evening edition* She is also told that one of the quirks of the 

field reporters is that in their haste to meet a deadline they 

often do some careless writing* The student's task is to read 

the article as it was phoned in and typed and to deletj^ 

irrelevant sentences* The designers' goal is to help guide 

students to find main ideas; they assume, quite reasonably, that 

* 

a student cannot determine what is Irrelevant without knowing 
what each paragraph is about* This program operates In an 
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iateractlve modei so students who delete essential sentences are 

provided special instruction and feedback and asked to try again. 

A second .computer, program, developed by Anderson, takes the 

form of team competition (Anderson, 1982). The game Is called 

''Suspect Sentences On&. team of two students is given a short 

passage from a story by a famous writer, say a Steinbeck or a 

Tolstoi* Then they are asked to insert a sentence or twp into 

the passage* After they have done so, another team of two 

students, reads the doctored pasisage and is asked, to find the ^ 

sentence(s) inserted by the other teams (they are told who the 

^author is)« It is fairly easy^to image the set of authorship 

features that each teah must attend to in creatinjg and/or 

detecting the bogus sentence(*s) • 

« 

Such activities are facilitated by the use of a 
microcomputer since insertion and deletion are so simple, but we 
can imagine doing similar activities in a classroom using 
overhead/ projectors or orally presented texts* An ambitious soul 
could even develop worksheets along these lines* 

More important, the range of features that could form the 
basis of insertions or deletions (or' rearrangements for that 
matter) into such computer"*assisted activities is limited only by 
our understanding of the techniques that authors use to achieve 
their ends* Who knows? We may yet discover uses ^r the 

computer in clafi(^rooms beyond drill and practice* /? 

r 

\ 

s 
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Critical reader . The critical reading stance, the third of 
our three ways a reader" an be thoughtful to an author, Is 
unquestionably 'the one on which we have to date made the most 
currlcular progress. Whether as part of a reading program, a 
writing program, or a course In rhetoric or literature, we have 
for many years paid at least 11^ service to the notion that 
readers need to learn about the devices authors use to persuade 
readers to a particular point of view or attitude about a topic ' 
or issue* . * « 

One point abbut this section. We had a great deal of 
difficulty deciding. where this section belonged. When one^ reads 
critically, does it represent thoughtfulness to self or to 
author? Certainly in the sense of thoughtful as being sensitive 

« 

and kind, it is not very thoughtful to an author to read 
critically,' and a reader who reads critically is, indeed, helping 
herself. But we decided Tjto put.it here because critical reading 
does requite the same kind of "getting to the author" behavior 
that both the suspended judgment and editorial' stances demand; in 
other words, we contend that one cannot read critically without 
"getting inside the author's head *\ to discover his intentions and 
the tlevices he uses to achieve them. 

To read critically one must recognize authorial devices at - 
all levels of textual complexity-^ord, sentence, paragraph, 
passage-^for such devices exist at all these levels. However, 
there is one question that every t^ughtful reader can ask in 
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order to discern an author's Intentions at all of these levels: 
**Why did the author choose to say what he said this way Instead 
of choosing one of the very large number of alternatives • 
available to him?** She must recognize that there are numerous 
surface forms In which any Idea could have been expressed and 
then ask what the particular surface form chosen reveals about 
the author* 

^ *^ 
A truism about synonyms Is that any two words which appear 

to be synonymous (that is^ denote the same referent) at one level 

of analysis will turn out to be semantlcally distinct at another ^ 

deeper l^vel of analysis (that ls» carry slightly different 

connptatlon'^or colorings) • Even such seemingly Identical pairs 

as big and large , plump and' fat connote different attitudes* 

Compare "My» what a« big baby!** with '*My» what a large babyT*; the 

sentences just do not mean the same thing* The connotatlve 

meaning of a word can be thought of as the set of overtones every 

word comes with* 

<■ * 
When these connotatlve selections build up over an entire 

paragraph or passage , they reveal what we usually call author 

bias* Students need to learn how an author's word choice 

Influences the Intended attitude he wants to give a reader about 

a topic. As a first attempt in achieving this kind of 

understandin^^^ teacher might give students different accaunts 

of the same phenomenon or events asking them to determine what it 

is in each account that determines the attitude the author seems 
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Co want the reader to accept. Here Is an example of what we 
mean, taken from Pearson and Johnson (1978): ^ 

Writer 1 

At 2:30 a»m» four courageous police officers braved darkness 
and the gunfire of chree gangland mobsters to overtake"^ the 
vicious criminals in their warehouse hideout near the 
waterfront. « ' 

Writer 2 

In an early morning shootout and fist fight , three suspects 

were captured by four city police ofeflcers in their 

warehouse liideout near the waterfront • 
« 

Writer 3 , 

r 

At 2:30 a»m* four burly and brusque city cops burst in on 
three helpless alleged burglars. Using unnecessary brute 
force y the police subdued their victims in a warehouse 
hideout near the waterfront. 

1. Which writer is least sympathetic to the police? 

a. Writer 1. 

b. Writer 2. 

c. Writer 3. 

d. I don't know. , 



2. Which writer is the most objective? 

a. Writer 1. 

b. Writer 2. 

c. Writer 3. 

d. I don't know. 



3. In the account of writer 3, which set of .words listed 
below gives you clues tO|his point of view? 

a. Four, clty» hideout. 



b. Brusque, brute, victims.^ 

c. Waterfront 9 burglars » warehouse. 

d. I don't know. (p. 140) i 

A less formal (and mote convincing) activity Is to comb the 
dally newspaper, looking for examples of words authors use to 
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achieve such ends. We have found headlines In the sports page to 
be a partlpularly «rlch source for such examples. No teams ever, 
win games or beat opponents; Instead they trounce , devastate ^ ^ 
overwhelm^ edge» squeak by, eke out^ and so forth. Quarterbaciks 
are more likely to rifle or unleash passets *than they ar;3^to tjirow 
them. Basketball teams rlddJLe or penetrate defense^. Football 
defenses overwhelm or stifle pffenses, not being content » we 
suppose I merely to stop them. 

Just as someone can either stride or trudge off an airplane » 
so a^ runner can be descrijed as fast/ like an antelope, or as 
fas^t as lightning. There is a sense in which figurative language 
is to literal languag^ what a word's connotative meaning is to 
its denotative meaning. An author does not say that a person 
runs like an antelope merely because he wants a reader to know 
the runner is fast; he does so intentionally ^secause he (the 

V 

author) knows that the sentence "He runs like an antelope' 
carries with it a set of overtones that the sentence "He is fast" 
does not. 

Figurative language is used in situations in which the 
author "says one thing but means another." When a speaker says,^ 
"Boy, it's cold in here," he really means for the listener to 
close a door or window. Likewise, a writer who says, **John runs 
like a gazelle^,** does non literally mean that he uses four legs 
and takes /long leaps; rather, he means (a) that John is fast and 
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(b) that John hks at leaat a modicum of grade ^jind stature (these 

/ ^ 
are the overtones)* 

It Is Imppptant to help a reader learn how and why an aut^gr 

uses figurative lang{iage. And. th^^^ are two things a reader must 

learn to recognize about any figurative statement: (a) What Its 

literal paraphrase might be and, more Importantly, Xb) how the 

set of overtones It carries with It represents the author/ s 

attempt to color a reader ^s attitude toward th^ topic descrlbt^d 

In figurative t^rms. Here Is a succession 0f .actlvlt4.es we think 

will help teachers help^ students achieve these two goals. 

1. H&ve students select and/or compose literal paraphrases 
of figurative statements (for example , John runs like a gazelle ^ 
John Is' fast) • ' ^ 

2. Have them discuss the overtones that the expression 
carries with It. . 

3# Ask them to compare differences Iti Image and emotion 
that are suggested by alterQatlve figurative paraphrases (for 
example, John runs like a gazelle, John runs like a cheetah, John 
Is greased lightning, John runs like the wind, and so forth). 

4. Working with a group, have the students generate as many 
figurative paraphrases of a given Idea as possible and then 
discuss differences In lnterprej:atlon Invited by each paraphrase. 

5. Sick a ^election (narratives and magazine articles and 
feature sports stories are prime candidates) that possess a lot 
of figurative expressions. Peruse the text looking for examples. 
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For each one discovered, discuss Its literal paraphrase , Its 
overtones, and the range of alternative expressions the author 
could have picked. ^ 

Finally, students must learn to distinguish figurative 
comparisons from literal comparisons chat are similar In surface 
structure. They need to learn that when a writer says a lime Is 
like a lemon, he really means It, but that when he says lectures 
ajre like sleeping pills, he really means something quite 
different. 

Another common critical reading phenomenon Is the ability to 
distinguish statGiments of fact^rom statements of opinion. 
Learning this distinction is by no means a simple task, 
regardless of whether the learner Is a survival reader, a 
thoughtful reader,* or a truly expert adult reader. One problem 
with such distinctions is that there are many different criteria 
that distinguish facts Brom opinions. Hence one fact may be 
distinguished from one opinion on one criterion, and a second 
fact may be distinguished frWn a second opinlcri on a second 
criterion, and so on. < The following pairs of statements 
illustrate tt;ie kinds of distinctions that need to be made between 
fact and opinion. 

Consider, for example, the following pair of stfatempnts: 

(1) Abe Lincoln was nicer than Stephen Douglas. 

(2) Abe Lincoln was taller than Stephen Douglas. 
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Statement (1) Is an opinion, while statement (2) Is a statement 
of fact because It Is easier to verify ^ 

On the other hand, consider the following pair: 

(3) I believe Abe Lincoln was tall for his time. 

(4) Abe Lincoln was tall for his time. 

Statement (3) Is a statement of opinion because of the linguistic 
force of the hedge , while statement (4) is a statement of fact* 

In statements (5) and (6) there Is a difference on yet 
another dimension (granted that.it is related to verif lability) — 
a dimension of qualitative versus quantitative : 

(5) Abe Lincoln was the best lawyer in Springfield. 

(6) ' Abe Lincoln won more cases than any other lawyer in 

Springfield. 

Finally, the two following statements differ on still 

another dimension — general versus specific ; ^ 

« 

(7) Abe Lincoln was the emancipator of black Americans. 

(8) Abe Lincoln led the country at the time the 
Emancipation Proclamacion was issued. 

A second problem is related to the first: a given fact may 
differ from a given opinion on several of these criteria 
simultaneously. Hence statement (5) is, at once, more 
qualitative, more general, and less verifiable than statement 

A third problem in distinguishing between statement of fact 
and opinion arises because many of the dimensions on which such 
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statements differ are better characterized as contlnua thati as 
dichotomies. There is a continuum of verlf lability i generality i 
or qualitatlveness. ThuS| one statement becomes more of a fact 
or less of an. opinion than another; Judgments are more relative 
than absolute • 

A fourth problem^ revolves around th& distinction between the 
linguistic form of the statement and the real-world truth or 
falsity of it. In the /two following stj^tements, there are two 
opinions (note the hedges) about statements of fact: 

(9) Susan thinks the Brewers won the 1982 eWorld Series. 

(10) Mary thinks the Cardinals won the 1982 World Series. 
On«L of the facts in statement (9) is false* Note further that 

^ / 

ho^h statements may be. regarded as facts » for they report what/ 
each person thinks • By this logic » the following statement 'Us a 
fact about an opinion: 

(11) Matthew thinks the Brewers are better than the Cardinals* 
This problem exists because, fact has two meanings ^ captured by 

its two opposites: fact versus opinion and fact versus 



The final problem in these murky waters has to do with what 



opinion precisely when he supports It with fact* 'Contrast the 
degree of belief we are likely to afford to (12) versus (13)* 
**^(12) Abe Lincoln was the best lawyer in Springfield* He 



falsehood* 



we expect from writers as readers* We tolerate an author' 



s 



Just had to be* 
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(13) Abe Lincoln was the best lawyer In Springfield. He had 

t 

* ■ / 

more clients than any of his colleagues. He von a 
higher percentage of his cases »than did any of his 
colleagues. And, In 1854, the Illinois Bar Association 
honored him as lawyer of the year. 
Instructionally^ a thoughtful reader needs to be exposed to 
all the dimenslojis of '*factuality'* we have portrayed* She needs 
to learn what makes a statement more of a fact or more of an 
opinion as well as how these dimensions tend to covary. Above 
all she needs t;o learn how to evaluate opinions in the light of 
facts marshalled in support of them. The instructional 
suggestions of Pearson and Johnson (1978) may prove helpful here. 
Thoughtfulness to the Text 

We have puzzled ourselves to the point of exasperation over 
this section. We ire not certain whether a reader can (or 
should) ever read with thoughtfulness to the text. In fact, we 
are not certain that the text on the page ever really exists, 
save in the trivial sense of ink marks on paper. Yet we know, by 
virtue of surveys of secondary readers' habits (Schallert & 
Tierney, 1982), that there Is at least a ne;;;ative sense in which 
a reader can read with grave thoughtfulness to text: to read to 
be able to regurgitate or recognize statements that literally did 
occur. In that epliiheno&ienal mixture of ink and paper. 

Now if one were iTo attribute any positive value to being 
thoughtful to a text^ one might expect that we should suggest one 
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or two situations lii which It would' be appropriate, either 
reading procedural text (directions or process descriptions of a 
phenomenon) or reading very unfamiliar material In which a 
suspended judgment mode Is called for. We say, "No," to reading 
procedural text; we think procedural texts are best read with the 
author of the text clearly at the fors. In fact, a study by 
Tlerney suggests that readers can and should adopt this stance 
when reading to follow directions (Tlerney, et al., in press). 
And when the reader encounters unfamiliar material, we believe 
that the author must dominate the reader's perspective. It is 
better, when a reader knows little about the topic, to ask, "What 
is tjie author trying to tell me?" than it is to ask " hat does the 
text say?" In opting for the author rather Chan the text, the 
reader brings purpose to what might otherwise be a purposeless 
activity. 

One of the few situations in which we find it useful for a 
reader to read with thoughtf ulness to text is> ironically^ when 
she engages in what Rosenblatt (1976) calls "aesthetic" rather than 
•'efferent" reading* Lest you think us heretics > let us develop our, 
argument. 

We agree with Rosenblatt that sensitive aesthetic reading 
ultimately represents the best of transactions (we prefer 
collaborations) between author and reader. (By the way> we take 
issue with her position that efferent reading is different from 
aesthetic reading in terms of the complex collaboration required.) 
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But when a reader reads a .poem or a. short story or a novels even 
If her ultimate goal Is to be thoughtful to herself by 
discovering some new truth or by experiencing a feeling of 
exhilaration or awe» there Is a place for thoughtfulness to text. 
Certainly we would not want our thoughtful reader to read simply 
for gisty updating knowledge; she might miss a lot if she 
tolerated minor mlscues' like *'blg" for ''enormous/' ^ She might 
fail to catch the meaning conveyed by the prosody (Intonatlonal 
patterns and stress) of a line in a poem if she misread its 
meter She might fail to appreciate the ambiguity of a metaphor 
in a Donne sonnet if she rushed too quickly to a conclusion about 
the author's intent or searched too rapidly for but a single 
schema into which she could slot the metaphor • We believe there 
can be a time in the reading of wh^t must have been a carefully 
crafted piece of literature at which it is Important to get the 
text off the page loyally and faithfully. The author took great 
care in deciding how the text should "fit" on the page; a reader 
can spend at least a little time trying to appreciate that fit. 

Now we do not want our reader ^to stall in this suspended 
state of neutrality; in point of fact, she cannot # Immediately , 
she must switch her allegiance either to author or self to get on 
about the business of creating that inner text for her inner 
reader. But the suspension may spur reflection that wiMl cause 
her to consider alternatives cthat another stance might not 
afford, and, along the way, she may develop a deeper appreciation 
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of the beauty of the language Wa language. So you see, the 
Irony of this seemingly heretldal position of being thoughtful to 
the text (of considering, at leAst for a brief Instant, the text 
as object) Is that It ultimately proves to be a selfish act for 

r 

It affords richness and possibility to that inner text that the 
reader is working so hard to compose* 

Implications of Our Persua sion 
We began .by asserting our Intention of persuading our 
readers to adopt our point of view regarding reading/writing 
relationships. We hope have provided convincing evidence that 
both processes are, at heart, constructive In nature. If we have 
then we will attempt one last persuasion-- to convince our readers 
that secondary reading programs ^re necessary even for the he&t 
of readers • 

We feel that the culprit behind the lack. of advanced 
developmental reading programs Is^an inadequate model of what it 
means to be a reader, especially a thoughtful reader. If one 
believes that reading requires the reader only to get the 
author's ideas off the page and into her head, then one can stop 
formal ^reading l.nstructlon at a point when most students are able 
to accomplish that feat. Indeed most secondary students can and 
do read in exactly that way. Hence it is justifiable to retain 
only a remedial reading program for those students not yet able 
to accomplish that task. 
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But if one views reading from out perspective-'-that it is 

G 

the thoughtful act of preparing a considerate text for your inner 
reader — then dne will realise that a reading prograA is only Just 
getting off the ground when students enter their^ secondary years 
and that there is much to be done to help! students become what we 
have called thoughtful readers* 

An Epilogue 

We h9ve left out much that we could have dealt with in this 
paper* We plead guilty to our sins of omission. . In the same 
breathy we rationalize our sins on grounds of space. We should 
have discussed how readers and writers become aware of structural 
features of text and how teachers can help students develop an 
awareness of how these formal features of text suit particular 
authorial functions or purposes* What we should have addressed 
but did not is how teachers help students develop operational ' 
concepts of narrative features like point of view, embedded 
narratorshlp (a narrator can tell a story, tell a story al)0ut 
someone telling a story, tell a story about someone telling a 
story about • • • ad infinitum), locus of conflict (interpersonal 
versus environmental), tone or personna (what a reader perceives 
about the social, political, or personal relationship between 
herself and an author)* 

We have no apology for our omissions. In fact, we could, 
have listed more if we better understood^ the range of factors 
involved in interpreting author/reader relationships* We all 
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Mi 

desperately, need to stretch our conventional, pigeonholed notions 
of reading here and writing thcte to try to bridge the chasm that 



has for too long, separated these reclproc;^!, mutually supportive 

9f 

processes • 
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